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[Translated for this Journal.] 
Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
Mincuine or THE TRAGIC AND THE CoMIC. 

It is now time that the musical tragedy should 
Test, and that the buffo opera should have a 
chance to make itself perceptible. * * * *# 

Although the mixture of two elements, like 
the tragic and the comic, excites an invincible 
Tepugnance, which is instinctive in all spectators 
not blindly prepossessed with literary doctrines, 
yet in the musical drama it produces very differ- 
ent results. Effects purely dramatic have to be 
Prepared and carried through, like everything 





addressed to the understanding. It requires 
some time and a great deal of art, before the 
moral dispositions of the spectators will take 
the desired direction. By mingling opposites, 
you destroy the impression already produced, as 
well as the impression yet to be produced, unless 
you connect them by long and learned transitions, 
which almost never comport with the rapid move- 
ment of a theatrical piece. And even in this 
case the author renounces the most precious of 
his advantages, the progress of a homogeneous 
interest. Of quite another nature are the condi- 
tions in an opera. The music appeals directly to 
the soul, and works upon it without any logical 
preparation. With the composer a simple change 
of rhythm, a passage from the major to the minor 
mode, suffice to make us. intimately conscious of 
new psychological states, however they may differ 
from those we have just left. Nay more, the 
immediate succession of the most contrasted ef- 
fects is, independently of any application, founded 
in the nature of musical Art. Violin quartets 
and symphonies, or cheerful and lively pieces, 
can follow pieces of an opposite character with 
the best effect. In the opera the mixture of the 
serious and the comic is not only much more ad- 
missible, but in the highest degree advantageous. 
Since the impressions of music are incomparably 
stronger than all the impressions of the spoken 
drama, they would be much more rapidly ex- 
hausted, if you did not vary them. The finest 
lyric tragedies, “ Idomeneo,” the two “Iphigenias,” 
the “ Vestal,” would be somewhat tedious without 
the dances, intermezzos and other accessories of 
the action. The best buffo operas would cease to 
be entertaining after the first act, unless some 
numbers of a sentimental character were inter- 
spersed with the drolleries. Therein lies the 
reason, why “ Don Juan,” which contains within 
itself the quintessence of all musical effects, is at 
once the highest tragedy and highest comedy, 
and is the opera of all others which best pleases 
the connoisseurs, and of which nobody grows 


weary. 
Donna ELytra. 


Here now the living and singing transition 
from the sublime to the ludicrous is the fair lady, 
who steps upon the stage at the moment of which 
we are speaking, and to whom we beg attention. 
Elvira manifests two very distinct sides, according 
as you view her as object or as subject, as you 
regard her réle or her musical part. From the 
objective point of view, which is that of her réle, 





this person appears anything but agreeable, es- 
pecially in the eyes of married men, who under- 
stand such relations from of old. It is the hob- 
goblin or nightmare, that pursues one everywhere 
in his younger years in the form of a woman 
who has been loved to satiety, and who afterwards 
has re-appeared to one under the far more fright- 
ful form of a legitimate and constant wife, and 
that always at the most inopportune moment, so 
as to disturb the most innocent recreations and 
the sweetest pastimes. But if you regard Elvira 
from the subjective or musical point of view, you 
will behold in her an uncommon and choice na- 
ture, a great and noble woman. In her the mu- 
sician has represented the unqualified devotion, 
the love triumphant over desertion and forget- 
fulness, which survives humiliations, insults and 
even despair. ; 

The ritornel of the commencing aria gives us 
the outline of a highly passionate woman. An 
imposing key, E flat; a firm, majestic and deter- 
mined rhythm ; melodic figures, which know their 
consequence and seein to say to one: “ Look at 
me, my stately aspect, my noble movements; 
with a dash of coquetry to be sure, but all in the 
best taste.” The orchestral prelude is so positive, 
so shining, so characteristic, it has so much the 
appearance of being the main themie, that you 
hardly expect to hear another take precedence of 
it. Scarcely is it at an end, when the composer 
takes it up again note for note, to make of it— 
what? the accompaniment to the voice part. 
And the song part engraves itself melodiously 
upon this melodious and embellished tablature, 
with a naturalness and precision, which stamp it 
at the same time on the ear. In this one recog- 
nizes Mozart. Ah! chi mi dice mai quel barbaro 
dov’2? Elvira has in mind a horrible example 
(orrendo scempio), she means to revenge herself, 
to dig out the heart of the empio (impious 
wretch), if she finds him; for this purpose only 
has she hastened here from Burgos. Again 
something tragic! not entirely. Our miiestro 
did not let himself be deceived by the ladies, nor 
by the poet who counived with them. Hear 
how in the second air he translates the words: 
gli vo’ cavar il cor (I will tear out his heart). 
He translates it so: “ Weeping will I throw my- 
self into his arms, if he will only take me.” But 
what say those imitative strokes, which are 
exchanged like signs between the first violins, the 
viola and the bass, enchanting the ear and excit- 
ing eager expectation! They say, that Don 
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Juan is there, in the back of the stage, and not 
observed by Elvira. You have difficulty in re- 
cognizing the pernicious man again, who appeared 
and vanished in darkness, leaving a corpse be- 
hind him as a proof that he has been here. Don 
Juan has washed his hands ; he is fresh and trim, 
splendidly attired, full of new arts of seduction 
and in the best humor for his morning hunt; his 
two-footed terrier follows him, and the chase 
seems to promise a fortunate beginning. A lady, 
all alone, who has the appearance of compre- 
hending that it is not good to be alone, any 
more than for a man; there is a capital oppor- 
tunity. Poverina, poverina! sings Don Juan- 
Cerchiam di consolar il suo tormento. And Le- 
perello adds: Cosi ne consold mille e otto cento. 
Mark the teasing and mocking instrumental 
figure, which prolongs its doubled notes over this 
edifying dialogue. After Donna Elvira has fin- 
ished her number with a bravura piece, and the 
classic cadence has added the customary comple- 
tion, Giovanni addresses the lady in the way 
that birds are lured: Signorina! Signorina! the 
roguish figure appears again, more mockingly 
than before, but with the fifth bar singers and 
orchestra suddenly hold in, as if they had seen 
the Medusa’s head. The piece ends here, that is 
to say, it does not end at all. The gallant and 
the lady have recognized each other. Let us 
admire with all our might, enjoy with our utmost 
appetite, but lose no time in praises. 


Tue CATALOGUE Sona. 


Don Juan, who is not at all inclined to make a 
second conquest of Elvira, leaves her alone with 
Leporello, Our actress has too much sense to 
resemble, as so many others do, during the read- 
ing of the catalogue, the chief of a department 
listening to the official report of a subordinate. 
Elvira does not listen, but walks up and down 
the stage with long steps, and finally sinks upon 
a bench and buries herself in her thoughts. 
Leporello, who takes the silence of his auditor for 
attention, a mistake that happens to many an 
author, begins his reading pian pianissimo, with 
only the quartet accompaniment. There is no 
occasion to go through the whole folio volume, 
but only to show the sum total, which embraces 
Giovanni's statistics of Europe. The violins and 
the bass regularly turn over the leaves, indicate 
the kingdoms and the provinces, point with the 
finger to this paragraph or that chapter, and Le- 
porello reads as he finds what he was seeking. 
In Italia sei cento e quaranta. Here in great 
letters you see perhaps Madame. And the vio- 
lins start off astonished with the flutes and cry 
aloud, while the joking group of obées and horns 
sneeringly dispute the monstrous greatness of the 
number. When he comes to the chapter Spain, 
our historiographer, who thus far has been reading 
with the monotony of a market clerk with spect- 
acles on nose, lets his voice sink more and more 
and oversteps the measure on the same syllable: 
ma-ma-ma in Ispagna. He is terrified by what 
he has got to say and hesitates. This is a master- 
stroke of style, to interrupt the narrative at the 
very moment when the audience sits with open 
mouth, to swallow the great word that now is 
coming. Having prepared the blow in this way, 
he approaches you and says in grave and myste- 
rious tones: Ma in Ixspagna, son gia mille e tré ! 
(But in Spain, already there are one thousand 





repeat the violins; Mille e tre, repeat after them 
the bassoon and the obde. 

As soon as the ear is quite sure that it has un- 
derstood the incredible number rightly, the nar- 
rative is quickened again, and goes on in syllabic 
notes: Vhan fra queste contadine, cameriere, 
citadine, v’han contesse, baronesse, marchesine, 
principesse, (among these are country lasses, 
chambermaids, city ladies, are countesses, baron- 
esses, marchionesses, princesses.) Yes, they all 
pass by us, according to their date of service, in 
the orchestra. The procession is immensely long 
and consists entirely of ladies. All these talk at 
once, prate and babble, shriek and gesticulate, so 
that one knows not whom one hears. Conclusion. 
The reading is over and Leporello is moved to 
append some proverbs and maxims, taken from 
the moral law book, whose practical application 
he has taught in the extracts. We pass from 
allegro to andante, and from declamation to mel- 
ody. There lies so much plausibility and wisdom 
in the aphorisms of Don Juan, that the orchestra 
thinks it cannot make its consent distinctly enough 
understood. The instruments are emulous with 
one another, as to which shall strengthen the voice 
part with the heartiest good will, or repeat it with 
most edification, or give it weight by the most 
convincing commentaries. Especially are we de- 
tained before the images of thé grande maéstosa 
and the piccina, after whom comes the vecchia. 
We see what it costs, to want to be young at six- 
ty; her foot slips, and the foolish old belle falls, 
she and her peruke, over an abrupt cadence in 
B flat major. The bassoon, sympathizing with 
her, offers her his arm and leads her, whispering 
in her ear at the same time some very significant 
words about the necessity of making her will. I 
have done, Madam. Since you now know all, 
you must be perfectly consoled. I wish you a 
very pleasant day. The “ Catalogue song” is the 
most perfect model of the buffo style, as the Ital- 
ians themselves admit, who are the most natural 
and competent judges in this matter, since the 
buffo style is almost ingrown with their language. 

ZERLINA. 

Attention ! here come a brave and merry throng 
of people. In G major, and in six-eight time. 
Hurra for a country wedding! This is no eclogue 
nor idyll; it is Masetto accompanied by his friends, 
a troop of peasants, men and women, in their 
Sunday clothes and faces, dancing and singing ; 
avery jovial choir, and yet a kind of joviality 
which you like to witness as a whole and in per- 
spective, like the herds in a landscape. It is al- 
together a people’s song, which sounds more plea- 
sant in the distance, than when you are near. 
The little duet of the bridal couple is framed with 
good effect in the noisy unisono of the Tutti: Tra 
lala! tralala! 

But in the midst of this quite rustic choir is 
found a person, who will sing other tones ere long. 
This is the bride, Zerlina, with whom Mozart 
seems to have fallen as much in love, as Pygma- 
lion with his statue. Must it not have occurred 
to many of my readers, to have discovered at some 
rural festival, amid a group of peasant girls, one 
form to which all the others only served as foil 
and setting ; one of those forms not easily for- 


‘gotten, when you have seen it once? Without 


doubt then every one has said, that here wasa 
mistake of fortune, and that this must be a prin- 
cess in disguise. Unquestionably she must have 
soul, mind, character and aspirations. Always to 





have to remain a peasant, must be terrible for 
her. Yet one might offer a high wager, that a 
closer acquaintance with this idol would have 
disturbed these fair presumptions ; and it is just 
here that Zerlina distinguishes herself from the 
generality of peasant girls, who outwardly resem- 
ble her. Zerlina is precisely that which you 
would have her to be. She possesses soul, mind 
and much vanity. With a look Giovanni has 
divined all this. Shall such a beauty be suffered 
to become the wife of such a country lout ?— 
How can he, the noble cavalier, permit that ? Do 
not think long, my fair one, it is only to change 
your suitor. Giovanni for Masetto, the change 
seems worth accepting. 

Stlll she wavers, and since the situation is ripe 
for music, here begins the precious duettina.— 
Many lovers of music find the allegro of La ci 
darem somewhat trivial, and far from correspond- 
ing to the andante. We too are of their opinion, 
but before we turn the observation into a fault- 
finding, we will first see whether the composer 
had not some good ground for letting a quite ordi- 
nary melody follow a song of the first rank. In- 
nocence in conflict with seduction, and in this 
growing ever weaker, is, if not precisely a very 
edifying, at least a very musical image. Tomake 
it true, the seduction had to be felt in the souls of 
the spectators as soon as it penetrated the soul of 
Zerlina; the moral dignity of the person survived 
as long as the words and music expressed _resist- 
ance; but from the moment that Zerlina says 
andiam (let us go,) she is fallen as low as any one 
of the ladies in Leporello’s register ; and if her 
name does not swell the list, she may thank cir- 
cumstances which are independent of herself. 
Andiam, andiam, mio bene, a ristorar le pene 
dun’ innocente amor. Innocente is good; the 
rest too is not bad. To give a seductive melody 
to such words, to clothe a common-place situation 
with flattering and pleasing features,—would not 
this have been as much as to make oneself an ac- 
complice in the licentiousness of the qPtincipal 
person, and so to say, embellish vice? ~ Against 
that Mozart wisely guarded himself. The mel- 
ody of his Allegro expresses nothing but a ple- 
beian intoxication; he shows us the head of 
a poor peasant girl entirely turned at the sight of 
a handsome cavalier, richly decorated with gold 
and feathers, and at the thought of fine clothes, 
jewels, carriages and horses. She sees herself 
already at the ball. Listen to the unquiet pizzi- 
cato, where the modulation inclines to the key of 
the Fourth and then comes back to the Tonic, 
like a skilful dancer, gracefully balancing before 
his lady. Rossint would not have done it better, 
but Mozart did not stop there. In the midst of 
a flowing and most natural melody, which moves 
upon a droning, bag-pipe sort of bass, he has in- 
sinuated a chromatic passage, the effect of which 
is as remarkable as the design seems deeply 
considered. (Seventh and eight measures of the 
Allegro.) Is not this harmonious complication, 
lasting but a moment, a sign by which the musi- 
cian meant to indicate to us all that there is dan- 
gerous and critical in this situation, leading by 4 
flowery path directly to the precipice ? The Al- 
legro of La ci darem, then, is unquestionably the 
weakest piece in the opera, and a masterpiece of 
truth, of trivial and very suggestive music, a8 
long as the text is only frivolous. 

But the unavoidable Elvira snatches the dove 
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of the young peasant to the danger that threatens 
her. ‘ 
A Piece Commonty Omrrrep. 

Few of my readers probably have heard upon 
the stage the musical sermon, which the forsaken 
lady addresses to the inveigled girl; I mean the 
aria: Fuggi i Traditor’, (Flee the betrayer,) to 
which we cannot deny indeed the merit of a beau- 
tiful work, but which is always omitted in the rep- 
resentation. And it is well that it is so. It might 
be interesting to know why Mozart saw fit to 
insert in a score like “ Don Giovanni” an aria in 
imitation of HANDEL, and so greatly distinguished 
from all the others by the antiquated forms of the 
song and the accompaniment, by the omission of 
wind instruments, and by its dramatic expression ; 
a piece, in which you find properly nothing but 
an admirably wrought study of counterpoint upon 
words taken at random. “Was it fancy, whim, or 
ill-timed reverence for HANDEL, that induced 
MozaRtT to imitate the church choruses, nowhere 
else his models for theatrical arias? Perhaps we 
might answer this question by another and ask, 
why after the scene of the apparition in the last 
finale,—a scene, for which the word sublime 
seems much too weak,—we find a duet of the gen- 
uine old-Italian cut, in which Ottavio and Donna 
Anna coo in Thirds and Fifths: Or che tutti, O 
mio tesoro? Might we not take this for a favorite 
composition (of fifty years ago) by GUGLIELMI, 
Piccrin1, SACCHINI, or PAISIELLo? In fact, no- 
thing could be more like a joke, a mystification. 
But if perchance our hero had conceived the pur- 
pose, in case the piece should be produced in 
other places besides Prague, of mystifying his 
hearers ; if Mozart, wounded through the igno- 
rance of his contemporaries, in his self-love, in 
his convictions and in his pecuniary interests, had 
called out to posterity: “ Ye judges, whom I shall 
not see, here on the one side is the great HANDEL, 
my master in the church style, but who undoubt- 
edly would have done better to have modelled 
his dramatic style after GLUCK, instead of com- 
paring GLUCK to his cook; on the other side, ye 
see my rivals, all of whom are far preferred 
to me at present. Hear the English-German aria 
and the Italian duet ; so wrought the most skilful 
and most famous ones before me. Then hear the 
remainder of the opera, which is by your obedient 
servant. Judge and then declare yourselves. 
After the judgment has been passed and the com- 
parison has become unnecessary, you may leave 
out the aria and duet, which have served you for 
the comparison.” 


THE QUARTET. 

The day has begun badly for Don Juan, and it 
goes on in the same fashion. Anna and Ottavio 
appear, and beg him to assist them in discovering 
the murderer of the Commendatore; Elvira too 
comes back and accuses him, not indeed of mur- 
der, for of that she knows nothing, but of being 
the faithless betrayer of the whole fair sex, which 
is a much severer charge. Giovanni, at a loss 
how he shall get rid of this Nemesis in hat and 
feathers, who cleaves to his heels like his incar- 
nate evil star, and holds up his crime before him, 
as if she were his surviving conscience, has the 
audacity to declare that she is deranged. He gets 
provoked, and yet he is obliged to feign pity. 
Anna and Ottavio are divided between doubt 
and the lively interest inspired by this unknown 
lady. This furnishes the material for a Quartet, 





the like of which, whether in the working up or 
the expression, we should seek in vain; one of 
those scenes which every one of us may have 
witnessed in the actual world, where one of the 
parties, carried away by passion, has thrown off 
the mask ‘of conventiqnality, while the others, 
embarrassed or excited, strive to keep it on— 
Elvira plays in this the first part, because she 
alone shows herself just what she is. The melo- 
dies of Elvira are always softer than her words: 
Non ti fidar, O misera, di quel ribaldo cor. Mi 
gia tradi quel barbaro, te vuol tradir ancor.— 
(Trust not, O happy lady, this ribald heart. Me 
has the barbarian already betrayed, he wants to 
betray thee also.) The clause contained in the 
two last measures of this solo, te vuol tradir ancor, 
is the principal motiv, which must chiefly engage 
the imagination and the ear. It becomes the 
obligato termination of other and very different 
verbal clauses ; and since the orchestra repeats it 
every time, new songs begin at this repetition, 
which thus serves for melody and accompaniment, 
for the end and the connexion of the different 
voices of the Quartet. 

The musical resources which the composer has 
employed and combined here, are as many and as 
various as the delicate shades of feeling implied 
in the mutual position of the persons. Swift 
stirrings of passion in Elvira; fond interest, mingled 
with reserve, in Ottavio and Anna; roguish and 
half comic audacity in Don Juan’s appeals to 
them both, and poorly suppressed rage in his whis- 
perings to Elvira; all these special relations Mo- 
ZART understood how to express most clearly ; 
all these contrasts he has wonderfully united in 
this concerted piece. Here reign at once the 
most expressive melody and the most speaking 
declamation ; a modulation, stamping upon every 
clause the seal of the person who utters it; an 
ever alternating and ever descriptive and direct 
codperation of the instruments. Here you find 
scarcely one of those parallel sequences, which so 
delight the ordinary amateurs, but on the contrary 
a counterpoint full of energy and grace, sentences 
of different length, different design, different 
rhythm, all so interwoven, that they are a wonder 
both to eye and ear; four voices, which move 
with perfect freedom and perfect equality and yet 
preserve the most harmonious consistency that 
ever was. What a pity that such a problem 
can only be solved in Music! Mozart meant, 


that in the opera of operas all should be in the — 


highest degree original and full of alternation. 
All, even to the form of the cadences and termin- 
ations of the pieces. So ends the Quartet with 
the motive clause of the beginning. The flute 
and clarinet impress it once more pianissimo upon 
the ear, by two chords played pizzicato. Te vuol 
tradir ancor. Heed well Elvira’s counsel; she 


gives it to you at her bitter cost. 
[To be continued.] 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
American Opera. y 
[Concluded from last week.] 

We have already inquired where the incep- 
tion should be sought for, in the creation of Amer- 
ican Opera. To lay the groundwork of a popu- 
lar and comprehensible operatic composition, the 
unrefined amateur might be allured by national 
tradition, told in heroic verse, and in the simplest 
musical style. We think this should be the intro- 
duction to the institution of Opera among us, and 





that the lower grade of musical representation 
would be the nwst effective mode of creating new 
wants, and, finally lead to higher refinements.* 
It is rather anomalous that the most polished 
works, or compositions growing out of the intel- 
lectual wants of old musical nations, to whom the 
art isa needful sustenance of life, should be in- 
troduced among us with a view of being under- 
stood and appreciated, as they are in the countries 
that gave them birth. 

To the inadequacy of composition to the real 
wants of the people, therefore, much of the ill 
success of Opera must be attributed, and the only 
remedy would be an inception of an humble 
grade, whence we might expect to rise up to the 
highest scale of musical thought, by that devious, 
but invariably progressive, path, along which 
Wisdom and Art delight to lead their followers. 
Another great impediment to the promotion of 
the cause in question has hitherto been the inac- 
cessibility of the Opera to that portion of society, 
among whom the seeds of an early culture should 
be sown in our nation’s history, and from whom 
we shall probably have the most to expect in future, 
as regards a general literary and artistic refine- 
ment. In other words, the Opera has been too 
expensive an amusement to become generally 
popular. Within late years it has been sustained 
by the great American predilection for sight- 
seeing, more than by any other means. 

It would seem as if our funds, instead of being 
devoted to the cause of Art, were lavished upon 
the individuals who constitute its glory and thus 
become objects of wonder. We have no doubts 
as to the justice of showering honors on the heads 
of artists of foreign birth, who have kindly visited 
us and shown us the perfection of musical skill 
and all the wonders of the divine Art, yet, in as 
far as it cripples the means of a musical patron- 
age, the expensive system of importation should 
receive a check. 

Fortunately, a large portion of this patronage 
is not received at the hands of true dilettanteeism, 
but is that common American tribute, paid to the 
miraculous and far-famed. 

As a point of nationality, our whole people are 
imbued with musical instincts, and we think a 
musical elementary education is also wanting to 
produce manifestations, such as we see among the 
great trio of musical Europe, Italy, France and 
Germany. The very circumstance of its being 
regarded as an indispensable companion to ar- 
tificial accomplishments, and the large scale upon 
which it is cultivated, would seem to convince us 
that, if given a different direction, and regarded 
not as a mere accomplishment, but made a portion 
of mental exercise and incorporated in a classical 
educational system,results would flow from it quite 
different from those we see. To such as waste 
their whole existence amid the cold realities of a 
material life, it seems altggether inexplicable that 
the outward structure of music should have:an in- 
terior. 

It would ’seem problematical whether men 
could invest their whole mental action and intel- 
lectual capacity in the study and delineation of 
tone-thoughts, write and discourse on these sub- 
jects through a whole life, which, to their compre- 
hension, are but the product of fancy and idle 
gaiety. 

Proceeding from the songs of the people to 
operatic melody, and from that to chamber music 

* We have our doubts about it-—Eb. 
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we see exhibited, in its different grades, the pro- 
gress of a musical culture, from the lowest to the 
highest form. In the first stage we find the ele- 
mentary, or tact-music, constituting, in common 
with the ballet, the externality of song;—in the 
second the spirituality of tone, clothed in sensual 
forms ;—and in the last, we are led into the ab- 
stract, or interior of the Art, where the highest 
and purest spiritual enjoyment lies concentrated, 
and where, to use the language of Schilling on 
Beethoven, “ the sphere is so great and so endless, 
that we shall only be able to comprehend it, when, 
in some blissful moment, we shall awaken to the 
realization of long cherished hopes and behold the 
unseen Eden.” 

This high perfection which the pursuits of Art 
impart to education in Europe presents a striking 
contrast to American culture, viewed in its na- 
tional features. The study of Art is there found 
to lay open to the mind a world of abstraction 
and of hidden beauty, such as the materialism 
which here surrounds us shuts out from view. 
To enter this world of tone, color and ideal form, 
is the work of a progressive education, and no 
more valuable service could be done to American 
youth than that of imbuing them, in the spring- 
time of life, with the first principles of these 
arts. 

Our actual musical history has a retrospect of a 
little more than a quarter of a century, too short 
a space of time to become prolific of any noted 
achievernent in the domain of a species of poesy, 
which looks for its sustenance to all the most deli- 
cate and susceptible elements of a cultivated im- 
agination. 

The large foreign accession to our population 
will, undoubtedly, do much to characterize and 
direct the taste of this country, and will show that 
we are not a pure Anglo-Saxon race, in regard 
to our musical instincts, but partake of the depth, 
the passion and fervor of Germany, France and 
Italy. J. i 














Musical Correspondence. 





From BERLIN. 

Jan. 9.—The other evening quite a number of 
us went to the Sing-Akademie to hear ‘ Samson.” 
A good old gentleman, who has had a great deal 
to do with music in his day, has edited a musical 
periodical and made a really fine collection of old 
works—one we ought to get hold of in America— 
could hardly believe the history of that oratorio 
in Boston. 

The earliest performance of it in this city that 
I find was on the 13th Nov., 1828, by the Sing- 
Akademie. Between that date and the end of 
1842, that society gave it three times. Whether 
it was given during the next six years I do not 
know, but I heard it here in the winter of 1849-50, 
and it has not been given since until now. The 
Society gives but four regular concerts annually 
in its hall, and perhaps as many for charitable 
purposes during the year in the Garrison church 
and even these seem to have not much attraction 
for the public generally. Those at the church, 
being at the price of 25 cents of our money, do 
better than the others, at which as I have before 
written, a hall with but some 600 seats is always 
far from being full. One would think that as 
“Samson's” powers are so seldom put to test, he 
might draw—but three hundred was a high esti- 
mate for the audience, all told. 

How the Akademie sings I need not say. As 
at the performance of Cherubini’s Requiem, I 





found the soprano and tenor much better than 
ours at the Handel and Haydn Society (last 
winter), the bass and alto feebler. But such glo- 
rious precision, such unequalled light and shade, 
crescendos and diminuendos, fortes and pianos—it 
does one’s heart good! ‘ 

Everybody, I suppose, knows that, owing to the 
great length of the oratorio in question, more or 
less is always omitted at its performance, and it is 
a matter of some delicacy to make the “cutting 
out” so as not to injure the general effect too 
much. Inthe work as given in Boston there are 
some barbarisms of this sort—giving half of an 
alr, for instance, and cutting out parts of passages, 
which can only have the effect intended by Han- 
del in their integrity—but the ‘ Samson” of the 
Berlin Sing-Akademie is worse in this respect 
than I ever dreamed possible among people who 
make any pretention to musical taste. Upon 
hearing it, its want of attraction to the public re- 
quired no farther explanation, for a more melan- 
choly, lugubrious succession of compositions can 
hardly be conceived. Handel’s instinct of the 
true method of producing the effects he wished, 
led him in all cases to exhibit the proper contrasts 
in the character of the successive numbers. This 
of course should be most carefully kept in mind 
in the process of abridgement, and with us it has 
been so to a very good degree; but here—I will 
now merely mention that the entire part of Hara- 
pha with all that belonged to it was omitted! 

It is avery common remark in German writings 
upon musical history that the English are indebted 
to Handel for their music; but every one who 
makes the remark, at the same time makes him- 
self out an ass. I have studied English musical 
history to very little advantage, if Handel did not 
owe as much—that is as a composer of English 
oratorios—to our English ancesters, as the English 
since his day have owed to him. As we hada 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Bacon and Milton, before 
our friends here had a Lessing, Wieland, Goethe 
and Schiller, so we had Purcell, and a long list of 
nobie national musicians before Handel ever vis- 
ited London. After his style of opera became an- 
tiquated, he struck into a truly English national 
vein as a composer of oratorios. This is the 
reason, I take it, why in the few performances of 
Handel’s music, which I have heard in Germany 
I have been sadly disappointed. Here they have 
not the traditions, nor can they (or will they not?) 
sieze upon the peculiar English-ness of those 
works. I believe that English critics generally 
find fault with the performances of Handel upon 
the continent ; doubtless with reason. Dependent 
as we formerly were upon England for our con- 


* ductors and leading men in musical matters, we 


have had the good fortune to learn to know Han- 
del as he should be known. We feel and under- 
stand the spirit of his music, and one of the facts 
for which Boston may be proudest is, that next to 
Bexrrtuoven, she admires and loves noble old Han- 
pet. Poor Greii, the conductor at the Sing- 
Akademie, and Liesie, whose orchestra furnished 
the accompaniments, were both in a distressing 
situation when they eame to the final rehearsal, 
for there is no organ in the hall, and the additional 
parts, by whomsoever manufactured, are about as 
effective as some of the arrangements from operas 
which I have heard played (?) by our Yankee 
country bands. I should not like to be near 
Westminster Abbey at a performance of this 
“Samson.” That statue of the composer might 
come in with as frightful a tramp as the stone 
guest in “Don Juan.” Well, I must hasten on. 
So imagine some three hundred persons assembled 
to hear two hundred and fifty others, and that Mr. 
Director Grell rises and gives the time for the 
overture. Pomposo, Handel has written over the 





first movement. Why, Mr. Grell, you have taken 
up that at least a quarter too fast, and the pom. 
pous grandeur of the music is entirely lost. More. 
over I do not understand how you have made it so 
short. Have you not omitted a repeat or two? 
As for the fugue you have taken that as much too 
slow as the other was too fast, and the grand con- 
trast intended by the composer is quite lost. Now 
for that delicious Minuetto, which ranks among 
my favorite pieces of instrumental music. Indeed 
it is a wonder to me that this overture is never 
played at concerts. I think it, though old in form, 
a most splendid work. 

But the Minuetto? That is omitted / 

The performance was divided into three parts, 
Not to particularize the various omissions, 
we come to that most pathetic of all music, 
the air “Ye sons of Israel now lament,” and the 
chorus ‘“‘ Weep, Israel, weep,” followed by the 
dead march from Saul. I hope I shall never again 
have occasion to feel as I felt at this moment; the 
chorus had gone exquisitely and every nerve was 
quivering with excitement. You remember the 
magnificent, soul thrilling crescendo, ‘‘ Weep a 
louder strain—Samson your strength.” This was 
given with a perfection that nothing but the prac- 
tice of years can compass, and how to let the au- 
dience down from the pitch to which their feelings 
were raised was a question for Handel to solve. 
He had solved it, had the director known how his 
music should be performed. Imagine your poor 
correspondent, whom the gods have not made over 
and above patient under affliction, to whom the 
Dead March in Saul has been familiar from his 
earliest childhood, as one of the most majestically 
dignified compositions ever inspired, and who was 
too excited to sit still by the grandeur of the cli- 
max which had been scaled—imagine him at the 
moment when Mr. Director Grell gave the time, 
and the orchestra “ struck up ’—not quite a quick 
step, but so near it that the sublime ‘ Unveil thy 
bosom, faithful tomb,” was instantly changed into 
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Tum, tum, tum, tum tweedle deedle dum tum tum. 





That was casting the wettest of blankets on the 
rest of the performance, for me. Still I had musi- 
cal sense enough to feel the exquisite beauty of a 
scene that in Bosten has always been omitted, 
consisting of the recitative, Micah, ‘The body 
comes,” and including choruses of youths and 
virgins, “Bring laurels,” &c. The performance 
closed with Manoah’s recitative, “ Come, come no 
time,” and (omitting “Let the bright Seraphim !”) 
the chorus “ Let their celestial concerts.” . 

Though the oratorio was cut down into such small 
proportions, the audience was evidently weary 
before it closed, at which no one familiar with this 
music will wonder when he notices how very little 
was retained of the music in the major mode. I 
felt the continuous suecession of minors growing 
almost tedious to myself, who had the advantage 
of knowing the music familiarly—it could not be 
otherwise to those to whom it was strange. 

A. W. T. 
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Concerts. 

Now that the Opera, whose syren strains have, 
as it were, held our musical world breathless for 
a month, is leaving us, we may congratulate the 
real lovers of music for music's sake, upon the 
comfort of returning once more to the plain, sub- 7) 
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stantial fare which is “sweet to the mouth and 
not bitter in the stomach.” Opera, with all its in- 
toxicating charms, and all its higher inspirations, 
especially when it has great artists like Grist for 
its ministers and mouthpieces, yet works, it must 
be confessed, some incidental evil to the cause of 
deep, true and abiding musical culture. Its ex- 
citements for the time being paralyze cheaper 
and wholesomer attractions. Nobody dares to 
give a concert, relying on the intrinsic charm of 
the finest masterworks of music; and only the 
few care to go to one while this fever lasts. But 
this we trust is only a momentary effect of the 
opera; it will promote the love of music in the 
end, while what of it is mere fashion and mere 
fever must have its run and pass.away. Next 
week we breathe again, and now we trust the 
musical pulse will so far resume its regular and 
quiet beat that people will enjoy concerts of good 
music, that symphonies and overtures and orato- 
rios and chamber music will have a chance; and 
that those societies and clubs of artists who have 
put their energies and chances of livelihood into 
well organized plans for affording us permanent 
supplies of such, will again meet that public atten- 
tion and encouragement upon which the concert 
history of Boston for some years past has taught 
them to rely. 

We beg to remind our music-lovers therefore 
of the existence of these excellent societies and of 
their readiness to serve. If they can pay two 
dollars three or four times a week for opera, they 
certainly will have forfeited all claim to the name 
of musical taste if they cannot afford the quarter 
or the eighth part of that sum once or twice a 
week for symphonies of Beethoven, oratorios of 
Mendelssohn and Handel, &c., &c. 





I. First of all, we are happy to annoutice that 
the long deferred Musica Funp concert will 
take place next Saturday evening, when the new 
cantata of our townsman, Mr. Perkins, will be 
performed, with orchestra, and voices by the 
Hanpet and Haypn Society ; as also a sym- 
phony of Haydn, and one of the best overtures. 
Let the Music Hall be filled this time! 

Il. The Orcnestrat UNION, under Cari 
ZERRAHN, continue their concerts every Wed- 
nesday afternoon in the Music Hall, with audi- 
ences, we are happy to say, improving, but by no 
means equal to the deserts of the orchestra, 
which is as good and as large as the old Germa- 
x1A. The symphony for the two last times has 
been the No. 8 of Beethoven, in F; one of his 
less exciting, but most exquisitely delicate and 
imaginative creations, more in analogy with the 
Pastorale and the No. 4, than with the others, 
and full of the finest and most masterly touches 
of his art. It was admirably played; the alle- 
gretto, often as we had heard it from JULLIEN 
and others, seemed to come out more pure and 
perfect than ever. The third of the three intro- 
ductory symphonies to the three parts of Mendels- 
sohn’s Cantata “ Hymn of Praise,” was the next 
best feature, and the holy, quiet element it 
breathed was truly welcome after the noisy, revo- 
lutionary, effect overture to Robespierre by Li- 
TOLFF, which however is worked up with great 
power and has a leading allegro theme that re- 
minds one strongly. of the theme in Beetho- 
ven’s Coriolanus overture. The lighter pieces, 
) waltzes, solos, &c., are always good of their kind. 
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Til. The MENDELSsonN QuINtTETTE CLUB 
announce for Tuesday evening, among well- 
known classical good things, two works of rare 
renown, but novelties to Boston; viz. a string 
Quartet by that great master CueRusINi, and 
one of the divine songs of MARCELLO, to be sung 
by Mr. ARTHURSON. 

The sixth concert (last week) was particularly 
good. Four well contrasted pieces made the pro- 
gramme. Beethoven’s Quartet No. 7, in F, (op. 
59, and first of the remarkable “ Rasoumowsky” 
set of three,) one of the most difficult and ori- 
ginal quartets in existence, and in the multitude 
and boldness of its ideas, as well as by the subtle 
refinement of its rhythmical divisions, anticipating 
the characteristies of his latest compositions, was 
interpreted with wonderful success,—far more so 
than last year,—and seemed to rivet the attention 
of the audience. An Introduction and Polacca 
by Cuopry, one of his very earliest works, bril- 
liant and effective, but not much steeped in the 
essence of Chopinism, as afterwards developed, 
was finely played by Messrs. PARKER, piano, 
and Wutr Fries, violoncello. We have never 
enjoyed Mr. RyAn’s clarinet so much, nor the 
introduction of a wind instrument in stringed 
quartets so much, as this time in the Quintet in A, 
by Mozart. It is an exquisite composition, full 
of the purest melody and feeling, as well as con- 
trapuntal learning, of that inspired musician. 
The great piano Quintet of ScuuMANN was 
played by Mr. PARKER with the string quartet, 
and renewed the deep and strong impression 
which it made here in the two past winters. 





Italian Opera. 

The season, which has been one of unprece- 
dented brilliancy, and which has extended to six- 
teen instead of the six representations originally 
promised, closes with the repetition of Semi- 
ramide this afternoon. The audiences have still 
continued very large, although the highest tide- 
mark of entliiusiasm as seen in crowded houses, 
was reached some time since, not to be reached 
again. 

Our last week’s summary left off with the 
opera (Don Giovanni) of the Monday previous. 
Since then we have had one repetition each of Lu- 
crezia Borgia, Don Giovanni and J Puritant, and 
first representations of Semiramide and La Son- 
nambula. Norma again last night, with one act 
of Lucia, and Semiramide to-day, complete the 
sum of Boston opera-goers’ earthly happiness for 
one while. We did not hear Zucrezia, but learn 
that it far exceeded the first performance, al- 
though that to us seemed very great. 





Don Giovanni, (second time. ) 

Mozart’s opera, with plenty of defects, of course, 
went considerably better on Friday night. The 
Donna Elvira had at all events learned her music, 
and did not embarrass the concerted pieces as be- 
fore, although she was far from realizing Mozart's 
Elvira. The Trio: Protegga, &c., was more suc- 
cessful for this reason. Yet it was much better 
upon repetition; this Trio is one of those pieces 
which it is scarcely possible to sing properly upon 
first trial, however well it may have been re- 
hearsed; justice to the music and performers 
seems to demand that it should be encored sys- 
temativally, so that its beauties may have a chance 
to come out fair and whole after the singers have 





got their voices well attempered thereto by one 
effort. The Quartet too and Sextet were made 
more appreciable; but how many beauties, how 
many perfect musical ideas rise to the surface, as 
it were incidently, in such a river of inexhaustible 
harmonies, and pass you in an instant, giving 
place to new ideas, new beauties, so that to most 
listeners its very richness makes it to seem dull 
and empty. Here is the difference between a 
great work of genius, a tone-poem like the Don 
Giovanni, and the popular operas of the day (and 
let us be careful to say German, French, English, 
as well as Italian operas,) in which everything 
is calculated for effect, however momentary. Let 
a Verdi, or a Donizetti, or an Auber, or a Flo- 
tow, be blessed with one of these fine ideas, and 
he will repeat and work upon it for a half-hour, 
until it is fairly drummed into the heads of his 
audience and leaves the habit of its own vibration 
in the idle nerves. The art of making a little go 
a great way: that is what talent cultivates, and 
that serves it better than genius would in earn- 
ing present popularity. Still both audiences for 
Don Giovanni were very large, and many hun- 
dreds were delighted by the wondrous music. 

Much of the vocal music sounded to us more 
distinct than before, perhaps because our seat was 
very near. Still the trio of basses in the first 
scene failed of its impression, because SusiN1’s 
lowest tones lack power, and because the Com- 
mendatore was incompetent. Susini’s Leporello 
had many good points, but lacked the unction of 
the part, which Sanquirico possessed somewhat in 
spite of a poor voice and much overdoing. 

A nearer exposure of the stage made one more 
painfully conscious to the defects of BADIALI’s 
impersonation of Don Juan; the expression of 
his face was certainly unfortunate and such as to 
suggest or justify the false conception entertained 
by many of the part. Yet to deny that he sang 
the music finely, conscientiously, would be to de- 
ny his identity. Grisi’s great scenes made a 
deeper impression than before, and they were 
truly great; and Marro’s singing of Jl mio te- 
soro was what the Germans would call wunder- 
schin. The ball scene was as before. We only 
mention it to say that it was pure momentary 
forgetfulness that in our last summary cheated us 
out of our intention of paying a tribute to the 
truly artistic, intellectual charm of Soro’s dancing 
in the stately old court minuet there introduced, 
although we liked not the substitution of other 
music for Mozart’s. But a correspondent below 
has kindly and ably done that duty for us. 





I Purrrant. 


This charming opera of Bellini made on Satur- 
day afternoon a much deeper impression than on 
the opening night. Mario seemed in his most 
perfect voice, and the manner in which he led off 
the fine quartet: A te, 0 cara, both by the rich 
golden quality of his full chest voice and the ex- 
quisite sweetness of those soft fioriture, was some- 
thing to remember. The tender scenes between 
him and Elvira were the most beautiful of the 
kind we ever witnessed. Gmrisi’s impersonation 
was perfect at every point and every moment, a 
sincere, entire abandonment of herself to the 
music and the spirit of her part. Few of the 
operas have been more thoroughly enjoyed and 
felt than this. 
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SEMIRAMIDE. 

In the composition of this gorgeous opera Ros- 
SIN1 seems to have revelled in the unrestrained 
sensuous imagination of the splendors of an orien- 
tal subject. Inspired by that, and by the glowing 
atmosphere of Venice, where he wrote it, with 
great rapidity and at a heat, in 1823; at the time 
too when the public humor turned against tim and 
his wife was being hissed upon the stage in one of 
his other operas, so that he felt provoked to over- 
flow his banks and show them how he could deluge 
them with music if they wanted it, he produced 
a work which perhaps contains more good music, 
more ideas, than any of his forty or fifty operas, 
except “ William Tell,” J1 Barbiere, and perhaps 
Mosé in Egitto, which last it musically much re- 
sembles. It is the most ornate, florid, and luxu- 
rious of all operas; all purple and gold, barbaric 
pomp, fit for Semiramis. In the orchestra long 
passages occur where every note (moving in qua- 
vers) is twisted by a a. The voice parts are all 
alike florid, running in semi and demi-semi-qua- 
vers. In concerted pieces what the soprano be- 
gins, the bass, two basses, must imitate to the letter ; 
so that it requires the most flexible of voices. 
Some of the quartets, &e., such as Di tanti regi, 
and Giuro a numi (absurdly said to have been 
borrowed from “Life let us cherish,”) have a 
stately beauty one cannot soon weary of. The 
choruses too are of the most brilliant and festive 
character, entirely unique ; and the sudden super- 
natural shadows that come over the musical en- 
semble in the scenes of the sacrifice and of the 
apparition are exceedingly impressive. 

The piece bad never been given in Boston but 
once, and then most inadequately with Parop 
for the queen. This time it was put upon the 
stage with some 150 auxiliaries and more pomp 
of scenery and costume than our theatres had 
ever offered. The full military band upon the 
stage, with a large proportion of clarinets, added 
largely to the splendor of the festive music. As 
for Grist, Semiramis proved to be her grandest 
character. She never looked so finely, and the 
scene of mutual recrimination between her and 
Assur was to our mind the greatest exhibition 
she has yet given us of her high tragic powers; 
even beyond the Ah! non tremare of Norma, 
which in the music it somewhat resembles, only it 
has far more meat in it. All the intense emotions, 
love, joy, triumph, anger, pride, shame, remorse, 
were wonderfully portrayed.—It has sometimes 
oceurred to us in witnessing Grisi’s characters, 
and still more vividly in Semiramide, how glori- 
ously she might fill the part of the Egyptian 
queen, and how strange that some Rossini never 
felt impelled to write for her the opera of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

The next most important part is that of Ar- 
sace, contralto, in which the DoNnNovANI sur- 
prised us by her very faithful and sometimes ef- 
fective rendering of so much elaborate and trying 
music. Yet her first duet with Semiramis: Gior- 
no @ orrore, as well as other parts, was left out. 
Maro, as Idreno, the Indian prince, gorgeously 
apparelled, had but little to do, and did that 
little less. His few important arias were omitted, 
and in what he did sing the luxury of ornament 
was much pruned away. Yet a Tittle chance 
drop or two of melody now and then reveal the 


rarest art and voice of Mario; it was worth an 
evening almost to hear him in one line of recita- 
tive remind the queen of ¢ dolci ajfetti miei. 





BapriA.r, as Assur, looked like an ancient fig- 
ure from a Nineveh monument, and all the music 
of his part, so very difficult, very florid, very 
long, was rendered with the closest fidelity and 
with telling power. This is the more praise, since 
the part was an exceptional one for him, and de- 
mands the most flexible kind of voice. Sustnr 
made a most stately and imposing archi-magus 
Orée, and delivered all his musie grandly. The 
apparition of Ninus was admirably managed. The 
whole was indeed a triumph, at which all will be 
eager to assist again this afternoon. 


A Word for Soto. 
To the Editor of Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Dear Sir :—Now that the glory and the grace which 
for a brief season have been with us, are abont to pass 
away, the vision of the Grist no more to be seen, the 
voice of the Marto no more to be heard, it seems only 
fit and proper to sum up the measure of our debt to the 
fine artists who have been with us, To the singers, 
yourself and others will doubtless do ample justice. But 
I have looked in vain for some public acknowledgment 
of the admirable gifts of that charming dancer, Senorita 
DE Soro, whose merits have been recognized by all 
accomplished persons in private, Will you allow me to 
do my part towards repairing this undeserved neglect ? 

There can be no question that the Ballet is as legiti- 
mately a branch of dramatic art as the Opera. Both 
appeal to the mind through its subtle relations with the 
senses. Nature’s eternal miracle of beauty, which the 
art of the singer reproduces for us within the laws of 
sonnd, is wrought by the art of the dancer within the 
laws of motion. And whosoever is not touched “by 
concord of sweet motions’ may, rest assured, that to 
him the perfection of the ‘“‘concord of sweet sounds” 
is not yet revealed. The Muses are generous in their 
jealousy, and upon those who slight Terpsichore her 
sisters will hardly smile. They remember that Socrates 
once knelt at her feet, and that Pindar was her lau- 
reate. 

I know that a strong prejudice exists in this commu- 
nity against the Ballet; which seems to have been sac- 
rificed in the compromise between our ancient Puritan- 
ism and our modern culture. “The Theatre and all its 
walls,” cries the grim ghost of Cotton Mather, “ are ut- 
terly devilish!” ‘ Not all,’ pleads the modern Bosto- 
nian, * not all; the legitimate Drama and the Opera are 
really not devilish, but the Ballet, that we grant you is 
utterly devilish,—a thing quite unnameable.” Curt in- 
deed are the costumes which freedom of motion often 
demands of the dancer to wear! But how melancholy- 
merry must it make some observing Jacques to hear 
such solemn anathema pronounced upon the indelicate 
beauty of the ballet, in the panting conversation between 
the compromising modern Bostonian and delicate beauty 
elaborately undressed for the promiscuous polka of the 


unimpeachable ball room! 

Upon this subject, as so many others, it is desira- 
ble that our minds should be “cleared of cant.” A 
beautiful dancer is in her own way an artist; whose art, 
like all arts, in the pare and ¢o the pare will be pure. 
Those unhappy beings who have heretofore visited us in 
the capacity of dancers have been chiefly strange and 

estionable persons, executing entrechats and tours de 
b= of such more than questionable character as could 
be profitable or pleasant to no decent mortal. But how 
gross must be his perceptions who with the unmentiona- 
ble contortions of wretched females,poised now upon one 
toe, now upon another, aimlessly “ making cheeses” in 
the air, confounds the rhythmical swift grace of an Exs- 
SLER, or the dainty harmonies of movement wherewith 
those pretty little “ Viennese children” so long delighted 
us! The — and the dance will come with advancing 
civilization. It is in vain for Mr, Botherby to declaim 
against the “nonsense” of the Opera, forgetting how, 
long years ago, he, Botherby himself walking home on 
one eventful night, the accepted of her who is now the 
so prosaic Mrs, Botherby, called the stars to share his 
swelling joy with snatches of exultant, though doubtfully 
melodious song! A new generation will find a meaning 
in the passionate rhythm of sound that utter what no 
speech can say. And those who once have felt what 
grace in measured motion lies, will still rejoice to bail 
every new vision of that grace. And surely, since the 
Elssler, I have here seen no dancer so accomplished as the 
Senorita de Soto. Mlles, Zoe and Mathias, who I am 
told, were artists, it was not my fortune to see. But the 
taste with which the Soto has conceived the true spirit 
of every dance which she has executed here, and the 
fidelity with which, under very discouraging circum- 
stances, she has rendered her conceptions, show her to 
possess the spirit of an artist, while her power is of no 








common order. She condescends to none of the clap- 
traps of her profession, (if 1 except that dreary conven- 
tional smile which she sometimes permits to deform her 
fine face; ) her dancing is always characteristic. She can 
carry us to Seville with the gracious abandon of her An- 
dalusian dances, and revive for us the traditions 
of la belle Guimara, with the stately accuracy of her 
minuet and her gavotte. Her dancing was one of the few 
faithfully exeeuted parts which redeemed the clumsy 
Cuointed provensetice of Don Giovanni, Had she ap- 
peared before us supported by an endurable male dancer, 
or even by the shadow of Parisian Prrrra, she coald 
hardly have failed to command a more general attention 
and applause from our compromising Bostonians them- 
selves, and amid the blaze of the singing stars! 

nt we not hope that when some fortunate future day 
shall bring us the exquisite CaRtoTTa and a true ballet, 
the Soro will return to us, to receive her due of praise ? 

BH. 
Debut of Elise Hensler. 

As most of our readers,—at all events those who have 
heard and known the young cantatrice in Boston,—feel 
so deep an interest'in her success abroad, we give sub- 
stantially all the particulars which we have been able to 
collect of her recent debut in the great theatre of La 
Scala, in Milan. It will be remembered that Miss Hensler 
left us only two years ago this very month, and at the 
age of. sixteen, to pursne her musical studies, first at the 
Conservatoire of Paris, which she did with distinction, 
and afterwards in Florence and Milan. Early last sum- 
mer she was honored by a first engagement, (almost 
without parallel for so young a singer,) as a prima donna 
for the present Carnival season, at the first and most 
exacting of the theatres of Italy, and with a good salary 
regularly paid her in advance. The engagement is for 
fifteen months, and will be completed in other theatres, 
as at Florence, Vienna, &c. This of itself was success, 
where scores of candidates wait, with “hope long de- 
ferred,” for any engagement at all, and many actually 
pry for the privilege of appearing in subordinate roles. 
Those who have read our correspondent “ Harrison’s”’ 
daguerreotype description of musical life in Haly, will 
not need to be reminded that the audience at La Scala is 
the most exacting in all Italy, and that a debut there is a 
severe ordeal to pass through. 

Private letters received this week, and dated Jan. 7, 
confirm all that reached us in the shape of newspaper 
correspondence, both as to her positive success, and as to 
the sad discouragements in spite of which it was achieved. 
The début took place on the 8tst of December, in Sontag’s 
charming part of Linda, Mr. Hensler, the father of 
Elise, had been complaining of headache and general 
illness for some days, and on his return from the opera, 
the night of the début, and while his daughter was re- 
ceiving the congratulations of friends and strangers, was 
stricken with paralysis. The next day he was uncon- 
scious, and remained unable to speak up to the date @ 
letter. Elise made her second appearance Jan. 2, and 
the third was to take place Jan. 8, each time in Linda. 
The fact of three successive appearances in one operas 
proves the public appetite. Miss Hensler writes that her 
voice was not eonsidered strong enough as yet for so large 
a theatre; but seems greatly encouraged by the trial, 
and, in sending remembrances to her friends here, says: 
“ Tell them I shall be delighted if Lhave convinced them 
that I will succeed, and hope they will have no more 
doubt.” 

From paragraphs in the Milan papers sent us, we 
translate all that relates to Miss Hensler. One, speaking 
of the first performanee of Linda, seems not in good 
humor with the singers generally, but adds: 


** Let us hasten to add that the plaudits given to the young 
Hensler (Linda) were just. Young, agreeabie, endowed with a 
gracious and. flexible voice, a correct singer, she rendered all 
the pieces of her not short part with precision, sentiment, and 
much agility, which, however, we should like to see exercised 
in passages of greater good taste. All these gifts were worth 
a series of triumphs to the young débutante in theatres of 
smaller dimensions than la Scala: let not the manager Barac- 
chi rob her of these fitting conditions through a desire to make 
her tread the st. of the largest theatres (di cartello). From 
such heights the Hensler will not always find a public like our 
own, which has regard more to musical education than to 
power of means.”’ 


Of the second performance we read the following: 

“The young prima donna, Elisa Hensler, sang with grace, 
with good taste, with sentiment. Ft is proper to regret that 
she had not that volume of voice which is desired at Ja Scala. 
She was applauded in the cavatina and elsewhere several times, 
and was recalled also at the end of the opera three times.” 

“The second representation of Linda was not more for- 
tunate than the first. The same applause to the Hensler, to 
her beautiful and sympathetic voice, to her exquisite singing ; 
qualities which in a less vast theatre would have glad 

th a more complete success.” 
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“ La signora Hensler was touch applauded in the rondo 
finale, and deservedly, since she delivered it with grace, agility 
and with the best method.” 


To the above we append, for the sake of reference, the 
following extract from a letter in the Newark Advertiser, 
which has already been extensively copied: 


Mitan, Jan. 7, 1855.—Fortunately, we reached this 
place just in time to share in the honors of a young 
American prima donna, who made her debut on the 
evening of our arrival at La Scala. We learned through 
the conversation at the dinner-table, that all the world 
was going to the theatre to witness the first essay of an 
American candidate for operatic honors, who had ad- 
venturously come to Milan to submit her qualities to the 
highest tribunal in Europe, without even having once 
tempted approbation in inferior spheres. There was 
something of promise in the very audacity. Of course 
we secured seats at an early hour. 

The opera was Linda, On her first appearance the 
audience was conciliated by a charming person, and 
kindly greetings assured her of a fair hearing. The 

possession was evidently confirmed by the first act, 
at the end of which there were clear indications of ex- 
cited expectations—whicl: in the progress of the piece 
were abundantly realized. Her success was complete. 
After the second act she was called out on every per- 
formance, and at the close of the scene received all the 
horors due to a successful debutante. 

Naturally sympathizing in the first flush of such suc- 
cess in the midst of the old world, we paid our respects 
to the young lady the next morning, and found her as 
worthy of private regard as of public applause. She is 
the daughter of Mr. Conrad Hensler, of Boston, and 
came to Europe some two or three years since by the 
advice of some of the first citizens of the American 
Athens, accompanied by her father, himself a Swiss by 
birth, to qualify herself by study, under proper masters 
for the Opera. Miss H. is only 18, and she preserves in 
the midst of the most flattering attentions of the best 
society in Milan, the quiet simplicity and unaffected 
manners, which are among the most attractive graces of 
her sex. Her voice is a soprano of the richest tone. 


oe 


“ Query” shall have place and answer in our next. 





i 2 
A New Art Journat.—We have read with the 
greatest interest, omitting nothing, the first five numbers 
of “ Tue Crayon,” a weekly journal devoted to “ the 
Graphic Arts,” and the Beautiful in all itsforms. It hails 
from New York, N. J. Stiruman and J. Duranp, edi- 
tors and proprietors. The numbers wear a most esthetic 
aspect, and contain each sixteen pages of geod matter. 
We cannot commend it too warmly to the support of all 
jovers of the Beautiful. Its tone is pure and elevated ; 
its criticisms candid, courteous and instructive. Such 
artists as A. B, Durand and Page contribute of their wis- 
dom to its pages, and such poets as Bryant and Lowell 
of their freshest inspirations, The best taste presides 
over its selections. We are prompted to say much more, 
had we rooin, 
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Tue New Organ in the Somerset St. Baptist Church 
has been twice played before large audiences. The fol- 
lowing is the programme at the second exhibition on 
Monday afternoon last, the whole performance being by 
Mr. F. F, Mu.ver, with the exception of a Fantasia for 
four hands, by Hesse, in which Mr. Stias A. Bancrort, 
organist of the Mount Vernon Church, assisted. 

1. Introduction: Theme and Variations, with Pedal 


Oedtiiis + cic ein alas 08 <iviho Ch ca hige op wgnie.ecie ob C. H. Rink. 
2. Choral, with Variations,. ...........0.ssse008 W. A. Bach. 
8. Pastoral Symphony, from the “ Messiah,”........ Handel. 
& DOOR. FV SECC es aie Oude deive ces J. 8. Bach. 
5. Overture; “ Preciosa,”..............65+ C. M. Von Weber. 


Introduction, with Pedal Cadence,.......... F. F. Muller. 
* | Theme and Variations, with Pedal Obligato,...C. H. Rink. 
7. Grand Dramatic Fantasia, “ A Concert on a Lake, 
interrupted by a Thunderstorm,” (by request,) Neukomm. 
The programme, it will be seen, was a well-chosen one 
to display the instrument to the best advantage, and the 
performance of both gentlemea deserves the highest 
commendation, ‘The character of the organ is of unusual 
excellence ; the diapasons of great power, but full and 
smooth ; the whole being free from the harshness which 
often characterizes this instrument in displaying its full 
power. Some of the combinations were exceedingly plea- 
sing, and the peculiar qualities of the various stops very 
decidedly marked; some of the reeds being very brilliant 
and effective, fairly rivalling those of any other buildgr. 
The organ is decidedly the architectural feature of the 
church, and contrasts favorably with the edifice, in which 
the architect seems to have exhausted the resources of 
hideous absurdity. The platform on which the organ 
stands, resembles strongly the stern of an East Boston 














4 ferry-boat, while the ceiling of the church, apparently, 





is supported by the finial of the organ, while the steeple 
actually rests upon the roof. 

The qualities of this instrument reflect great credit on 
the builders, Messrs. W. B. D. Stmmons & Co., of 
Charles Street, and will compare favorably with those 
of any organ in the city. 

Description of the Organ.— This Organ (which is 
one of the largest in New England) has fifty-one Stops, 
Musicat and Mecwanicat. Three rows of Keys, 
compass of each, from CC to G, (fifty-six Notes), Com- 
pass of Pedals, two octaves and a sixth. The Great 
Organ contains fourteen Stops; the Choir Organ, twelve 
Stops; the Swell Organ, fourteen Stops; and the Pedal 
Organ, three stops. Of Couplers, etc., there are eight. 
The case is thirty-six feet high, twenty-three feet wide, 
and eleven feet deep. 
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\ ANTED.—A place as ORGANIST in some church in 
or near Boston, by one who can produce the best testi- 
monials, and who has formerly officiated in that capacity for 
seven years in one of the principal churches of the city. 
Feb3 4 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


A COLLECTION OF STANDARD TREATISES on the Art of 
Music, written by the most esteemed English and Foreign 
Masters ; reprinted at prices which will place these formerly 
expensive works within the means of every student. The 
Volumes Already completed, are offered as a fair specimen of 
the future works intended to be comprised. 

The convenient form adopted for ‘‘ Hawkins’s History of 
Music,” has been found particularly well adapted for “ No- 
VELLO’s LIBRARY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF Musical KNow.epaE,” 
b the page p ts so much at one view, as considerably 
to aid comparative study. 

There are now ready :-— 


DR. MARX’S GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUC. 
TION. (Allgemeine Musiklehre.) An aid to teachers 
and learners in every branch of musical knowledge. 
Translated, from the original German, by GeorGe 
MACIRoONE. pores price $3.75.] Bound in whole 
cloth, $1.63; by mail, $1.75. 

Of this work, five large editions have been printed in Ger- 
many, besides being reprinted in England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the simplest 
rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, doc- 
trine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms of 
pm a artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


CHERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT 
AND FUGUE. Translated, by Mary CowpEn 
CLARKE, from the original French. [Former price, 
$7.88.] Bound in whole cloth, $1.63; by mail, $1.75, 
This work is adopted for the instruction of the classes at the 

Conservatoire, Paris, and of those at the Royal Academy of 

Music, London. There has been added a Memoir of Cherubini, 

chiefly compiled from Mons. Fétis. Speaking of this treatise, 

he says: “‘ The sdmirable Trea'ise on Counterpoint and Fugue 
is, in fact, the result of Cherubini’s experience as to what was 

y for teaching counterpoint to the pupils of the Con- 
servatoire for nearly a quarter of a century ; and the examples 
are models of that perfection of style which distinguishes the 
productions of the ancient Italian masters.” 


MOZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS 
SCHOOL, Translated, by Sasitta Nove to, from 











the original German. {Former price, $1.75.] Sewed, 


21 cents; by mail, 23 cts. 

In these comparatively few pages are condensed all the es- 
sential points of Thorough-Bass; they appear as axioms, and 
any one who will commit the whole to memory would have a 
very competent knowledge of every chord in music. 

FETIS’ TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS 
SINGING. Translated, by the Rev. Tuos. HELMorE, 
M.A., from the original French, with the kind approval 
of the Author. [Former price, 15 francs.] Sewed, 
38 cents; by mail, 41 cts. 

CATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated 
by Mary CowpEn CLarKE, from the original French. 
[Former price, $3.75.] Sewed, 63 cts; by mail, 68c, 

In the Press: 

ALBRECHTSBERGER’S COLLECTED WRIT- 
INGS ON THOROUGH-BASS, HARMONY, and 
COMPOSITION, FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION.— 
Translated by Sapitta Nove to, from the original 
German. 

(G>Several equally important works are in a forward state, 
which will be issued in rapid succession, at similarly popular 


paces. 

Now Ready: 

THE ORGAN, AND ITS CONSTRUCTION: A 
systematic Hand-Book for Organists, Organ-Builders, 
&c. Trarslated from the German of J. J. SeipEt, 
Organist at Breslau. Price $1.50; by mail, $1.63, 

NOVELLO’S SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
389 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And at 66 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





BOSTON THEATRE. 
TUE ITALIAN OPBRAs 
MADAME GRISI 


AND 


SIGNOR MARIO’S 


FAREWELL PERFORMANCES 
IN BOSTON. 


THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, Feb. 10th, 
Will be performed, 
SEMIRAMIDE, 
And the last Act of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
MOST, POSITIVELY 


THE LAST APPRARANCE of this Troupe, and of Madame 
Grisi and Signor Mario, prior to their return to Europe. 





Mr. Hackett assures the public that under no circumstances 
(except as above announced) can these Artistes again appear 
in Boston. 

Places for all or either of the above representations, may be 
procured »¢ WADE’S, 197 Washington street. 








STABAT MATER. 


GRISI AND MARIO 
IN ORATORIO 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Handel and Haydn Society 


Have the pl to , that they will perform, on 


Sunday Evening, Feb. 11th, 
ROSSINI’S GRAND ORATORIO OF 
STABAT MATER, 
Assisted, (through an arrangement with Mr. Hackett,) by 


Madame GRISI, 
Signor MARIO, 
Signora DONOVANI, 
Signor ng 





Signor SUSINI. 
Orchestra, ..... ... THE ORUHESTRAL UNION, 
Conductor. ..... ends oc wegen SIGNOR ARDITI. 
Pianist ........4. este ate F. F. MULLER. 


Reserved Seats, $2. 
Ent Tickets, without special seats reserved, $1. 








No more tickets will be sold than the Hall will accommodate. 
Special tickets will be issued for this Concert, and members 
will dispense with their usual privilege. 
Tickets may be procured at Wade’s Music Store, 197 Wash- 
ington Street. 
Doors open at 6—Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 
H. L. HAZELTON, Secretary. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
Che Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully announce to their subscribers and the public of 
Boston that their 


SEVENTH CONCERT 
Of the Series will take place 
On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 13th, 
AT Messrs. CHICKERING’S ROOMS, 
Assisted by 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON, Vocalist. 
Mendelssohn’s First Quintette in A,—Quartette in B flat, by 
Beethoven,—Quartette in E flat, by Cherubini, (first time,) ete. 
Mr. Arthurson will sing a composition by Marcello, with Vio- 
—— obligato, and “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” by 
. Arne. 


T7Half Packages of Tickets, $2.50: Single tickets, $1, can 
be obtained at the usual places. 
(G>The Concert will commence at 734 0’clock precisely. 


APTERNOON CONCERTS. 
THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 


AT THE 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
Every WEDNESDAY, AT 3 O’cLocK, P. M. 
And continue through the season. 








CARL ZERRAHN......... Conductor. 
Single tickets, 25 cts: Packages of 6 tickets, $1: for sale at 


the music stores and at the door Nov 23 














F. F. MULLER, 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Mandel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. (6 
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YOUNG LADIES VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Rooms in connection with Mr. B. A. Beaman’s Young Ladies’ 
School, No. 28 Temple Place. 
E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 
Also, Teacher of Music in Mr. Adams’s Young Ladies’ School, 
Central Place. 
RESIDENCE, 24 WEST CEDAR STREET, BOSTON. 


This School is designed for all who wish to acquire the abili- 
ty to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapted to 
the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to receive in- 
struction, from the best masters, in the Cultivation of the 
Voice, Style, &e.. Commencing with Prrst PRINCIPLES and pro- 
ceeding upwards, by regular and successive steps, the students 
will acquire so thorough and practical a knowledge of the ELE- 
mENTs Of Vocal Music as will enable them to read even the 
more difficult CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS With ease and fluency. 

For terms, and other particulars, see © lar, whieh may be 
had at the Piano Rooms of Messrs. G. J. Wess & Co, No. 3 
Winter street, where, also, Mr. Blanchard may be found be- 
tween the honrs of 2 and 3, P. M. 

N.B. Mr. Blanchard wili be happy to give instruction in 
schools and academies, if situated in the immediate vicinity. 


Having examined the plan of instruction adopted in the 
Young Ladies’ Vooal Music School,we most cheerfully say that 
it meets our unqualified approbation. 

From the suecess which has heretofore attended the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Blanchard we feel assured that his school will 
merit the fullest confidence of the public. 

LoweEi. Mason, Gro. J. Wess, F. F. Mower, 
Geo. F. Root, B. PF. Baxer . 
t 





———— 


ADOLPH EIELBLOCKE, 


THACHER OF MUSIC, 
United States Hotel, Dec 30 





CONCERT HALL, 
CORNER OF EUCLID STREET AND PUBLIC SQUARE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

This new and elegant hall, designed expressly for concerts 
and lectures, is now open for artists and others intending to 
give entertainments in Cleveland. 

The ha)! is well lighted, handsomely freseoed and decorated, 
and will seat comfortably 1200 persons. Its central location 
renders it the most desirable of any in the city. 

For terms, ete., “ply, to HOLBROOK & LONG. 

Piano-Forte Dealers, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CARD.——Messrs. GARTNER and JONGNICKEL are 
JA ready to receive applications to furnish masic (duos, trios, 
&o. for violin and piano) for private parties. Nov 18 


IGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI, Professor of 
bt Music, from Naples, proposes to teach SINGING and the 
PIANO during the coming winter, in Boston, beth by private 
and class lessons. The latter will be given to CHORAL CLASSES, 
on Tuesday and Friday evenings, for which purpose the Messrs. 
Chickering have kindly off the use of their Rooms, in order 
to afford to as many as le the advantages of a system of 
public musical instruction that has been attended with great 
success in Europe. 

Applications to be made to Sig. AvcusTo BenpeaRi, at the 
Winthrop House, or to Messrs. Chickering & Sons, to whom, 
as well as to the ‘following gentlemen, he is politely permitted 
to refer. 

REPERENCES. 
Rey. Sam’l K. Lothrop, Samuel G. Ward, Esq. 
John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
vont 9 





MR. J. ¢. D, PARKER, 


} EGS to announce that he is d to instruc- 
tion in Piano-forte and Organ playing, Harmony and 

Counterpoint, and => be happy to receive applications at No. 

8 Hayward a and after Oct. Ist. 

 —~\- aoe . Apthorp, ©. C. Perkins, J. S. Dwight, ry 
Sept 


E.R. BLANCHARD, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO AND SINGING. 


Residence, 24 West Cedar Street. 
Reference, Guo. J. Wenn, Esq. May 20. 











L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
(806 eee ee Bere, 


CHICKERING & SONS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
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> Edward ZL. Balch, 





NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Importer, Publisher, and Dealer in Foreign & 
American Music, Piano-Fortes, Organs, 
Melodeons, Metronomes, Music- 
Boxes, etc. etc, 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 282 Washington 8t., 
BOSTON. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


THE PIANO-FORTE, 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 


The Fourth Edition of this valuable work is now ready. It 
has received the unanimous approval of the most distinguish- 
ed Musicians in the United States and Europe. 

All the exercises in this work are in 80 ve 
and judicious a manner as to develop the strength and dex- 
terity of the fing@ts in the least time possible Price, $3. 
Bound in cloth, full gilt, #4. Copies mailed on receipt of the 
above price. 

Every variety of new Masic published at this establishment, 
which the publisher warrants to give satisfaction. CC: 
sent to any part of the United States free of charge 

New Masic from all parts of Europe and America received 
as soon as issued. 

We address ourselves particalarly to Teachers out of town, 
Female Colleges, Seminaries, etc., and would state that, from 
our own experience in {ike situations, we ate better enabled to 
judge of their wants, and in case they should give us the honor 
of their patronage, we will endeavor to fulfil their orders to 
their satisfaction ; and to whom we shall be happy to make a 
liberal deduction from the retail prices upon all musie pur- 
chased in quantities. 


MODEL MEZLODEONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 
HE attention of the ical public is invited to the newly 
improved MODEL MELODEONS made by us. We believe 
them to be unsurpassed, in all the essential points pertaining 
to a good instrument, especially in regard to 
Equality, Power, Sweetness of Tone, Prompt- 
ness of Action and Style of Finish. 
Our prices vary from $60 to $175, according to the size and 
style of the instrument. Recommendations from Lowe 
Mason, Wo. B. Brapsury, Georee F. Root, L. H. a 
Epwin Bruce, Siras A. Bancnort, and many other distin- 
guished musicians, may be seen at our ware-rooms. 
(>>The opinions of the above gentlemen give them a decided 
preference to all other Melodeons. 
HENRY MASON. MASON & HAMLIN, 
EMMONS HAMLIN. } Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 
Oct 28 6m (Direetly in front of the Jail.) 








HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE. 


From the tustrious Pianist, L. M. GOTTSCHALK, to Mr, 
Hews’ Agent at New York. 
New York, Dee. 5, 1858. 
Mr. N. P. Curtiss: Dear Sir,—Having had the pleasure of 
performimg upon Geo. Hews’ American Patent Action Piano, 
at the World's Fair in this city the present year, and other 
of his Pianos at your Warerooms, w which afforded me much 
gratification, I cheerfully recommend them to the public. I 
am very glad of the improvement in the action. These instru- 
ments likewise are of excellent tone, owing, no doubt, te the 
perfection of the seales. Very Reapectfally, 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 
GEORGE HEWS has removed to the building lately 
pied by Messrs. Uhickering & Sons, No. 379 Washington 








GEORGE J. WEBB & CO. 
PIANO-F'ORTES 
AND MELODEONS. 


WARBROOMS 
No. 3 WINTER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
WARRANTED 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Dec 9 8m 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
Ne. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 





Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


VOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
Ne. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 





CARL GARTNER, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No 20 Dover Street, every forenoon Seichin 
9 and 10. Oc M4 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer ef Music, 


No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
ee constantly on hand a Large and Seleet Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as soon as published. A liberal 
discount granted to — All orders promptly attended 
to. Music arranged to ord 
(G> Catalogues sent poner by mail. Aug26 





MR. 8. HARRISON MILLARD, 
Begs to inform the musica] public of Boston that he is now 
prepared to receive pupils in 
Italian and English Vocalization. 
Classes will be formed on the principle of the Conservatoire 
4 Paris. 


Particular attention paid to English Oratorio singing. 
Classes for the study of the Italian language will also ke 


formed. 
Residence, 6 Tyler Street. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


Of the late GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY, proposes to 
remain in Boston, and to give instruction on the VIOLIN, 
the PIANO-FORTE, and in the Tasory or Music. 

Address No. 45 Harrison Avenue, or at any of the music 
stores, Sept 16 


Artter-Press, Music and 1 Jod } ) Printing- -Offe, 





Jan. 27 4 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintsrop Hover. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 lessens, one a week. 


Street, 








MANUEL PENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 
J.P. yy bee PuUNCHARD, Boston. 


|- Messrs. CaICKERING, 
ILSBEE, Salem. 


Messrs. GeorGe Peasopy, B 





CARL EAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS hig services as an Instructor in the higher branches 

of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 

stores of NATHAN RICHARDBON, 283 Washington St. or G. P. 
Regp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 


Rererences :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. 


CARL ZERRAHN, 
Conductor of the Handel & Haydn Society, 
Conductor of the Orchestral Union, and * 
TEACHER OF MUSIQ, 


May be addressed at his OFFICE in EB. H. Wade’s 4 a 
or at his residence, U. 8S. Hotel. Dec 23 


THOMAS RYAN, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, 19 FRANKLIN STREET. 


PRINCE & C0.’ MELODEONS, 


F every variety, from $45 to $150, suitable for the parlor, 
lecture-room, lodge-room, or small church. ——e 
them to be better in tone, more durable, and —_ fi 
than these of any other make, they have accepted the agency, 
and keep for sale only those manufactured by Prince & Vo. 


G. P. REED & Co. 
13 Tremont St., opposite the Museum, 
Sole Agents for "Prince § Co.'s Melodeons, 


Feb. 18. 











Sept. 2 





ANDREAS T. THORUP, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence, 84 Pinckney Street. 
Sept 16 tf 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Applicatior be made Reed’ at the 
pene he Ad at » oer Ae 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 





Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
monn meee” Aer 


No. 21 School Steen 





























